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twilights; crying children; the throb of London
life coming muted over intervening roofs.
Many a time, when wandering through rainy
suburban byways, I have had my blood chilled
almost to tears by a distant organ playing the
latest comic song. Time may have done some-
thing to one's memory of them, as Time has
done something to the little dance-airs which
one hears on musical-boxes of a hundred years
ago; jolly little airs when they were made,
though for us full of pathos. But think of the
air of "She was a Dear Little Dicky Bird/' of
"A Fair Old Rickety-Rackety Crew," of "Our
Lodger's Such a Nice Young Man/5 of "All
Round the Houses," and of "It's a Different
Girl Again." It isn't entirely due to Time that
one hears the shyly-poignant note of grief.
The note is there as clearly as it is in the airs of
Tschaikowsky, It is the note of the London
streets, and if you seek a true musical expression
of London you are nearer to it in these rough
comic songs than in such considered works as
Elgar's "Cockaigne" overture or Vaughan
Williams' "London" Symphony.
For music-hall songs of those days were
made by the people for the people. They were
not made, as popular songs are made to-day,
by sleek young men living in Piccadilly flats
and drawing, by various "rights," two and three
thousand pounds from a song which has a run